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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THEOPHILUS JONES. 


TEE propriety of prefixing to the following pages 
the Name of one, whoſe Life illuſtrates the Princi- 
ples they were written to eſtimate, is, Sir, my chief 
reaſon for addreſſing them to you. I have long 
contemplated in your firm, clear, and decided Con- 
duct, the virtues of a mild, ſubdued, and manly 
Temper. It was my duty to cultivate, and I fondly 
hoped to ſee thoſe Virtues tranſmitted in your be- 
loved Son. Since that has not been granted, I truſt 
I may be pardoned for ſtill wiſhing to make them 
an uſeful Example. The Spirit, Induſtry, and Suc- 
ceſs, with which you have ſo fully diſcharged the 
benevolent offices of ſocial Life, and taught many 
perſons as well as myſelf, to regard you with Love 
and Veneration, muſt be referred to your ſound 
Religious Principles, and your excellent Common- 


Senſe, 


I am your moſt grateful 


and affectionate Servant, 
THE AUTHOR 
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1 PETER, ii. 17. 


HONOUR ALL MEN, LOVE THE BROTHERHOOD, 
FEAR GOD, HONOUR THE KING, 


A REGARD for Regal Authority is here placed 
upon the moſt exalted principles. The enlarged 
philanthropy, which promotes the dignity and wel- 
fare of mankind, the warm affection, by which 
we are united to thoſe whoſe faith eſtabliſhes a 
communion with us in purity and devotion, and 
that awful influence over human actions, which 
ariſes from the fear of God, benevolence, Chriſtian 
charity and piety, are combined to frame the mind 
for reſpect and obedience to him in whoſe hands is 
placed the public authority for the ſake of the 
common welfare, and who is here emphatically 
called the King. The precepts delivered in the 
text derive great force from the conſiderations with 
which they are connected; they immediately follow 
a ſtrongly marked diſcrimination of what has juſtly 
been called a manly, moral, regulated liberty. 


From the weight of theſe precepts, added to the 
circumſtance of their being delivered in a Catholic 
Epiſtle, and from the hiſtorical fa& that the Theo- 
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cracy was, under the permiſſion of the Almighty, 
immediately ſucceeded by Regal Government, ſome- 
thing may, without hazard, be inferred to ſtrengthen 
an opinion, that monarchy, if not abſolutely enforced, 
is eſpecially approved by divine authority. There 
is no danger that this reaſoning ſhould prove too 
much, and become a ſupport of monarchic power 
under all its forms and effects. As it refers only to 
him ** who is the ſervant of God unto us for good, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed to extend to any inſtance of 
ny or deſpotiſ m. | 


There is an earneſt inclination in Chriſtian minds, 
on all important ſubjects and occaſions, to ſeek for 
the guidance of human actions in the revealed will 
of God; and while we find in it clear rules for 
every thing upon which 'our eternal welfare depends, 
we are moſt ſafely directed by it to the means of 
obtaining real and permanent temporal advantages. 
With regard to the ſtructure, operation, and main- 
tenance of civil and political inſtitutions, in national 
as well as in all other concerns, we may aſſuredly 
conclude, that the ſafeſt guide to happineſs upon 
earth, is that Wen ogra us in the youu to heaven. 


The aggregate of individu virtues adden 
public worth. Our Saviour's precepts, therefore, with 
reſpect to communities are few, relate generally to 
the conduct of men as members of any political 
body, and preſcribe no particular form of polity. 


But what -is not to be found in the eſpecial doc- 


trines, 
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trines, may be deduced from the general ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity: and that government may be truly 
aſſerted to be conſonant to the will of God, which, 
in its general compoſition, and in all its great de- 
partments, preſerves pure religious principles, and 
which, from the nature of its adminiſtration, is 
eminently productive of benefits to his creatures. 


phat this character may with truth be applied to 
our government, muſt be generally acknowledged 
from its known influence and effects. The preſent 
occaſion will be employed to ſhew in what eſpecial 
manner the religious ſenſe, which prevails through 
its ſtructure and operation, is the chief cauſe of its 
excellence, and the principal ſource of thoſe national 
bleſſings which it provides and ſecures. This ſtate- 
ment will point out the Neceſſity and Importance 
of a Religious Eſtabliſhment, which inculcates and 
enforces tho Chriſtian Principles of civil and ſocial 
duties. It will like wiſe ſhew the True Means by 
which our National Inſtitutions muſt be maintained, 
and account for the Conduct and Meaſures of thoſe 
men who have been active to overthrow them. 
Conſidering the Britiſh Conſtitution in this point of 
view, as ratifying its ſuperiority and ſecuring its 
beneficial influence by the principles and ſupport 
which it receives from Chriſtianity and improved 
Common Senſe, its obligations become ſtrengthened; 
Religion binds upon the Conſcience. what n 
n upon the Underſtanding. 1210996 
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The Originals of Britiſh Polity were religious; 
and the material corrections and improvements it 
has undergone, have been effected under the au- 
ſpices, and confirmed by the ſanctions of Chriſtianity. 
Even in Druidical legiſlation and juriſdiction it ap- 
pears that Religion prevailed; and we trace its purer 
influence in the moſt important characters and tranſ- 
actions, which are connected with the whole hiſtory 
and formation of the government of this country. 
Alfred allotted a third part of his time to devotion. 
The contenders for Magna Charta bore on their 
banners God and his holy Church.“ And at the 
Reformation and the Revolution our great political 
bleſſings were ſecured by the operation of pure 
Chriſtian Doctrines. Thus they who laid the foun- 
dation of our conſtitution, and ſeized the favourable 
occaſions of advancing it to excellence, ſtill temper- 
ed the love of freedom, and the ſpirit of enterprize, 
with earneſt piety. While liberty animated, while 
commerce enriched, and power aggrandized the 
realm, they placed its ſecular intereſts upon the 
ſolid ſecurity of religious obligation. Thus our legiſ- 
lature, and thoſe who officiate under it, were con- 
ſecrated agamſt the prophanations of fraud, and 
violence, and every kind of injuſtice. Thoſe Who 
thre& and adminiſter in the government of men, 
. who from their high office bear the vicegerency of 
God himſelf, ought indiſpenſibly to have awful and 
worthy notions of their functions and deſtination. 
e A it in all, and our 

national 
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national ſenſe cannot brook the notorious deficiency 
of virtuous principle in any of thoſe who hold exalted 
Nations in the legiſlature: neither ſplendid talents, 
nor popular meaſures, nor unremitting efforts can 
controvert this honourable aſſertion, —* That pub- 
lic confidence is incompatible with private profli- 
gacy. It is therefore a fundamental article of our 
government, that whoever ſhall take an active part 
in the legiſlative: and executive branches of it, muſt 
ſolemnly declare that he knows and believes, and at 
the ſame time pledge himſelf to maintain thoſe ge- 
nuine doctrines of Chriſtianity, which, in material 
parts of the ſyſtem he is to ſupport, are clearly de- 
termined and deciſively enforced. If theſe precau- 
tions were omitted, if men of unſound principles 
and unſafe profeſſions could ere&t themſelves into 
the ſacred functions of the legiſlature, could direct 
and controul its ordinances, there would be a canker 
in the very heart of the community, and its mem- 
bers would: ſoon grow ſickly, waſte, and periſh. 


Man is in his conſtitution religious. Superſti- 
tion is againſt; his reaſon: atheiſm is againſt his 
inſtincts: moſt wiſely, then, have the authors and 
improvers of our national - eſtabliſhments founded 
them upon this great principle of our nature, and 
ſo framed and conſolidated their ſtructure, that the 
religious ſenſe, regulated, purified, and exalted by 
genuine Chriſtianity, ſnould pervade the whole, and 


pre- 
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predominate in every part. Wherefore, not only in 
the orders of the ſtate, in the title and deſignation 
of the Sovereign, and in the perſons of legiſlators 
and magiſtrates, but alſo in their acts and proceed- 
ings, it has an appointed and diſtinguiſhed place 
and influence. From ſacred rites they proceed to 
ſolemn deliberation ; from the ſervice of the moſt 
High, to the care of his creatures: and while the 
means of obtaining the Divine favour to give ſuc- 
ceſs to human endeavours are thus duly ſought, the 
legiflative body becomes venerable 'in itſelf, and 
ſtamps its own dignity upon the national character. 
Of what conſequence theſe pious obſervances are to 
the proceedings of any government, may be collected 
from the deſtructive tranſactions of thoſe times, 
when their mild and pure devotion was ſuperſeded 
by the wild cant of a furious and hypocritical fana- 
ticiſm ; or from the miſchievous ſhort-lived decrees 
of thofe modern legiſlators,” who, turbulent and im- 
pious, unmindful of heavenly power, and regardleſs of 


human reverence, purſue their unhallowed councils. 


To anſwer the great purpoſe of maintaining a reli- 
gious ſenſe, the ſtatutes of the realm and the forms of 
our judicature allege the want of this ſenſe, as the 
cauſe of the evils their acts are intended to prevent or 

puniſh. The ſame object ſeems to be purſued in the 
parochial diſtribution of territory: this is productive 
of valuable benefits to the community; it fixes a 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong controul over the moral conduct of the inha- 
bitants, by placing them, at the ſame time, under 


the influence of the clergy, and the authority of 
the W er o 


The important effects of a religious principle, and 
the neceſſity there is for its extenſion and operation 
through every department of national polity, may 
be further inſtanced by tracing a few of the benefits 
vrhich reſult from it. It is the only ſure means of 
eſtabliſhing the enjoyment of real freedom. Though 
liberty is that which enables men to do what they 
pleaſe, it cannot prevail unattended by ſome influence, 
which diſpoſes them to do as they ought. Society 
cannot hold together, unleſs a controuling power 
upon will and appetite be placed ſomewhere :” if it 
does not work internally upon the minds, it muſt 
operate externally upon the actions of men: here, 
therefore, we find a ſubſtantial reaſon for the exiſt- 
ence and enjoyment of true liberty in this country, 
and for the abſence of it elſewhere ; Chriſtian ethics 
or abſolute ſway ſeem neceſſary to the preſervation 
of civil ſociety. Under our religious profeſſion and 
our national inftitutions, we are happily taught and 
bound by law and by conſcience to obſerve. rules 
which eſtabliſh invariable grounds of hope and fear, 
and thus: keep our actions in a determined courſe, 
direct them to a certain end, and preſerve our 
notions of civil liberty and of civil duty ſteady, 
clear, and reſolved. It is then from above that the 


wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, moderation, and benevolence are derived, 
which diſtinguiſh and characterize our monarchy, 
which ſo eminently produce benefits to thoſe who 
live under its influence, and have ſo providently ex- 
cluded incentives to evil from its compoſition. Does 
not the ſtrict and conſummate juſtice with which 
public good, political equity, and individual in- 
tereſts are therein promoted through the wiſe and 
- virtuous diſtribution and combination of the power 
which ariſes from numbers, rank, and property, 
follow and fulfil that high commandment, by 
which laws and magiſtracy are appointed to main- 
tain the public welfare? Does not a ſyſtem under 
which there are few of thoſe competitions which 
_ excite bad paſſions, but enough to call forth manly 
virtues into action, which is above thoſe endleſs 
rivalſhips which create jealouſies and produce animo- 
ſity, while it offers due honours and diſpenſes juſt 
rewards to ſuperior talents and diftinguiſhed worth 
does not ſuch a ſyſtem, while it raiſes human vir- 
tue and obviates human infirmity, eminently accord 
with the ſpirit and advance the purpoſe of Chriſti- 
anity? Contraſt it with republicaniſm, whoſe prin- 
ciples, if we may judge from their known nature 
and effects, are calculated to foment violent and 
bad paſſions; in which rage and phrenzy have ſo 
often overcome prudence and deliberation : refle& a 
moment upon the republican proceedings which 
wrought the calamities we in this day's ſolemnity 
review with horror, and which we in the preſent 

times 


CODE 
times have witneſſed with alarm; and it will appear 
that, by perverting or inſultingly rejecting that 
mild and ſalutary influence which we declare to be 
eſſential to the well-being of ſociety, republican- 
iſm among Independents and among. Jacobins ag- 
gravated itſelf into anarchy, and through its natu- 
ral ſpirit and accuſtomed ordinances proceeded to 
increaſe averſion into hatred, to embitter hatred 
into rancour, and to ſharpen rancour into revenge: 
and thus men, who were at firſt but diſſatisfied, 
have been urged, and irritated, and inflamed, until, 
through the dominion of malevolent affections, 
they were rendered turbulent, rebellious, and blood- 


thirſty, and became the murderers of Charles I. and 
of Lewis XVI. | | 


80 fan indeed is the form and ſpirit of the Britiſh 
monarchy from awakening any evil diſpoſition, that 
it conſults and improves the beſt properties of 
human nature. It calls upon the people for that 
kind of acquieſcence which the mind 1s naturally 
inclined to ſhew towards well conſtituted power : 
for doubtleſs it is rationally inclined to pay cheerful 
obedience to one perſon, or to a few who a& under 
a general authority; but not to reſt ſatisfied with 
the mandates of a victorious majority in councils, in 
which every individual has a ſhare of the delibera- 
tions, and in which the ſubdued © party is ſoured 
and exaſperated by previous contention, and mor- 


tified by ſubſequent defeat.” As an inſtance that it 
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is the nature of our government to cultivate the 
beſt qualities of human nature, it may be obſerved, 
that it places national bravery upon the faireſt con- 
cluſions of the underſtanding, and the beſt qualities 
of the heart. Our reaſon makes us acknowledge 
and value true liberty, our courage prompts us to 
maintain it, and our conſtitutional principles, as 
the ſure means of ſo doing, direct us to kindle 
Britiſn valour by the love of our King and of our 
Country; to unite loyalty with freedom; and thus 
in its nobleſt efforts to accumulate powerful mo- 
tives, by combining the warmth of perſonal attach- 
ment with the generoſity of public ſpirit. 


Such is the influence of that religious principle, 
which prevails in the formation and effects of the 
government of this country, eſſentially contributes 
to render it not only a ſecurity againſt wrong, but 
alſo to make it the nurſe of the beſt powers and 
diſpoſitions of human nature, excludes from its pro- 
ceedings the mean and ferocious vices, and qualifies 
it to improve the national character, out of which 
it has grown, and to which it is adapted. 


To perpetuate this character and influence, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions have been interwoven 
with each other in the fabric of our conſtitution. 
He who mercifully taught men all that was neceſſary 
to their well-being, enjoined no ſyſtem of govern- 
ment: in his omniſcience he ſaw that to eſtabliſh 

the 
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the welfare of mankind collectively, it was ſufficient 
to inſtruct them individually in thoſe mild, hum- 
ble, benevolent, and magnanimous virtues, which 
his precepts and example graciouſly inculcated. 
Obeying his will, our wiſe and pious forefathers, 
the Chriſtian ſtateſmen of this land, in order to 
conſtitute a ſyſtem, which ſhould bid fair to pro- 
mote and protect its ſafety and proſperity, ſettled 
certain inſtitutions, under which they could implant 
and cheriſh theſe virtues. Hence our civil polity, in 
its frame, ſpirit, and operation, became eſſentially 
united with a religious eſtabliſhment, under which, 
by the pious efforts of able and learned men, out of 
the divine ſimplicity of the precepts of Revelation, 
has been formed a ſacred diſcipline eminently cal- 
culated to teach and enforce the practice of every 
duty which belongs to man. Thus the relation and 
mutual. connexion of our Church and State aroſe, 
and were ſanctioned and ſecured by thoſe laws, 
which indiſpenſibly maintain their union. In this 
great point of national intereſt, our wiſdom has co- 
operated with our virtue to produce that juſt and 
manly zeal in ſupport of eſtabliſnments, which diſ- 
covers itſelf even in the common habits of the 
Britiſh: character; in devotion, in ſocial intercourſe, 
and even in feſtivity, we ſtrengthen the national 
polity by uniting it with our religious notions. The 
altar and the throne, the ſervice of our God and 
the ſafety of our country, make up one great 
patriotic ſentiment, which animates and determines 
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every true Briton, and inſtructs him to place in 
the guardianſhip of our venerable inſtitutions every 
thing that is dear and every thing that 1s ſacred, the 
protection of his property, the ſecurity of his life, 
and the ſanctuary of his ſoul. 


It is then to be expected that ſeditious and re- 
bellious men ſhould proſecute their views by the 
degradation and ſubverſion of ſacred ordinances ; 
that, in order to remove the great obſtacle to their 
views, their craft and fury ſhould be employed to 
undermine or overthrow eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. 
Theſe thwart their efforts and confound their de- 
ſigns ; they implant in the mind a religious awe and 
a religious ſenſe, which diſcipline” and ſtrengthen it 
with that pure and exalted ſpirit, which is of a 


nature neither to ſwerve nor to ſubmit, however it 


may be aſſailed by craft, or aſſaulted by violence: 
they cheriſh too that rational fear of God, which, 
ſuperſeding all other apprehenſions, deprives turbu- 
lent men of one principal mean of acquiring power, 
While this prevails, they cannot rule by terror. They 
find then that, to deſtroy ſettled and ſalutary order, 
they muſt vitiate the community, by removing the 
important diſcipline of ſocial life. 


Hence it has prudently been urged, that if our 
eccleſiaſtical ſettlements, the key-ſtone of that firm 
arch which ſupports the ſtate, ſhould be looſened or 
removed, the whole fabric would be endangered, or 

reduced 
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reduced to ruin. Our able and experienced ſtateſmen 
have concluded, (ſome of them unfortunately wit- 
neſſed) that tumult and calamity muſt await the 
realm, if it ſhould be deprived of thoſe ſacred ordi- 
nances, which create and preſerve in the minds of 
the people that reſpect for order, that veneration 
and love of approved maxims, upon which the 
welfare, the enjoy ments, and the ſubſiſtence of civil 
life eſſentially depend. They knew how indiſpenſible 
to the happineſs and proſperity of the kingdom 
thoſe qualities and diſpoſitions are, which diffuſe 
through it civil contentment and well-grounded 
allegiance, a modeſt ſenſe of the privileges of citi- 
zens, a ſteady regard to the duties of ſubjects, and 
all the ſocial virtues of Chriſtian humility. They 
reaſoned from the ſure evidence of facts. And thoſe 
who would diſturb and change our condition, little 
as they are inclined to admit any authority but that 
of their own innovating doctrines, they too uſe the 
knowledge which experience affords them, and 
thence they boldly infer that with the eccleſiaſtical 
they can overthrow the civil inſtitutions of the 
country ; that when nothing ſhould remain to pre- 
vent their hardening the groſs multitude by atheiſm, 
or bewildering it with fanaticiſm, through the dread- 
ful ſtages of intemperance, diſloyalty, and inſurree- 
tion, they could eaſily conduct it to their atrocious 
purpoſe ; that the chain, which binds men together 
in peace and proſperity, would then be eaſily broken, 
and * epiſcopacy, and nobility, the ſove- 


reign 
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reign power which rewards, the ſacred. diſcipline, 

and the high diſtinctions, which foſter and call into 
action virtue and talents, would be ſoon ſubverted, 
and with them the fundamental principles of juriſ- 
prudence and legiſlation; and ſo they might ſubject 
to their power that upon which law is founded, and 
that which it is enacted to protect, preſcription and 
uſage, property and life itſelf. 


Wearied and diſguſted, as all 3 minds have 
long been, with the impieties which mark the poli- 
tical conduct of ruling factions in a neighbouring 
kingdom, no alluſion would here be made to their 
conduct, if there were not circumſtances in it, which 
come before us like the witneſſes of Heaven, which 
urge the leſſon taught us by the Bible, and in loud 
warning declare to us, that the fatal meaſure by 
which national welfare is deſtroyed, is the perver- 
ſion or extinction of the means by which national 
piety is inculcated and maintained. It would miſ- 
employ the attention of this audience to review 
particularly the meaſures employed againſt the 
eſtabliſhed religion by thoſe men, who, in the 
times to which we on this day look back with 
perpetuated horror, brought ſo much calamity upon 
their country. A. conſideration of the leading tranſ- 
actions which took place againſt the Church, and 
the particular eyents with which they were con- 
nected, will produce the conviction which it is our 
* purpoſe to eſtabliſh, The attacks upon the 


royal 
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royal prerogative and upon- church diſcipline were 
made by the ſame parties, at the ſame. time, and 
with the ſame intention: they were made by men 
of republican principles, when the King was diſtreſſed 
by ſtate neceſſities ; and they were made in order to 
change or overthrow the government. It ſeems as 
if they could not well uſurp the royal authority, 
without diſqualifying the Clergy, who felt it their 
duty, while they poſſeſſed the influence, to expoſe 
the wickedneſs of ſuch a proceeding, and to enjoin 
firmneſs to reſiſt it. The fame kind of coincidence 
appears in their further tranſactions: the extirpa- 
tion, as it was called, of Epiſcopacy, and the aboli- 
tion of the Liturgy, were concomitant, or rather 
preparatory to the war againſt the Crown and the 
murder of the King. The degradation of the nobility, 
the depreſſion of the ariſtocracy, arbitrary confiſca- 
tions, frequent plunder, and ſanguinary executions, 
diſtinguiſn that period which was diſgraced by the 
prophanation of churches, and the interruption of 
the hallowed mode of worſhip and religious inſtruc- 
tion. Upon the review of theſe events, we cannot 
rationally negle& to avail ourſelves as a nation of 
one of the moſt valuable uſes of hiſtory, that it 
delivers ſuch leſſons to mankind, as may warn them 
againſt future misfortunes by the detail of paſt 


calanuties. 
It is not, however, ſufficient to preſerve theore- 


tically a religious principle in the ſpirit of our 
government, 
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government, and in the frame of its eſtabliſhments ; 
it muſt prevail practically through the body of the 
people, to inſure the national well-being. As in the 
conduct of individuals, ſo in the tranſactions of 
kingdoms, not the mere acknowledgment of the 
Almighty's power and goodneſs, obedience to his 
will, and faith in his promiſes abſtractedly taken, 
can avail ; it is ſomething derived from theſe, which 
moves and directs men in life and action. The 
ſacred bond of ſociety is not held by lukewarm 
virtues; it is a Chriſtian temper of mind, and 
courſe of action, firm, vigilant, and benevolent, 
that alone can ſecure nationally, as well as indivi- 
dually, all human welfare. The danger then is, 
that the people of this country, though correct in 
religious profeſſion, ſnould be wanting in religious 
practice. What no one can refuſe to admit, it. be- 
comes leſs neceſſary to enforce. It is therefore to be 
feared, that while the authorities of Chriſtianity 
become unqueſtionable, the duties which it pre- 
ſcribes ſhould not be duly fulfilled. The ſolemn 
and important queſtion- then is, what is the general 
caſt of national manners? Does it clearly indicate 
the character of a Chriſtian people, who duly con- 
ſider their condition and deſtination? Or does it 
appear that wealth, honours, and pleaſure, are the 
great and ſole objects of general purſuit? If the 
latter ſhould be the caſe, there is imminent peril 
that the advantages of which, as a nation, we have 
ſo much reaſon to boaſt, may be perverted into the 

inſtruments 
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inſtruments of deſtruction; that, inſtead of comfort; 
affluence, and moral improvement, our commerce, 
our arts, and even our intellectual advancements may 
generate avarice and effeminacy, or a low, deſign- 
ing, calculating, fraudulent diſpoſition, which would 
debaſe and enervate Britiſh ſtrength and Britiſh! 
ſpirit ; and fo diſorder and diſeaſe the realm, as to 


fubject it to the power of its ROO or n 
enemies. 


But is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no 
phyſician there?“ Happily to prevent the aſcen- 
dancy of bad paſſions over juſt principles in every 
department of ſocial life, and eſpecially in political 
affairs, there is a ſovereign antidote in the religious 
principle and the common ſenſe, which have long 
prevailed and been acknowledged as characteriſtics 
of this nation. And it belongs peculiarly to thoſe; 
whoſe ſacred office it is to preſerve ſocial order by 
enforcing divine commandments, to inſtru their 
countrymen to make the public welfare a religious 
conſideration ; to uſe careful efforts to keep their 
minds watchful, and to actuate them with the reli- 
gious principle which they receive from birth, and 
in which they are fixed by education, and by that 
clear and vigorous common ſenſe, which has been 
diſciplined and inſtructed by experience ; and ſo to 
render them, under the influence of a ſound con- 
ſcience and a corrected underſtanding, prudent, 


e vigilant, 
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vigilant, and enduring againſt any attempt upon 
their national ſafety and proſperity. 


lt was only by the perverſion and deluſion. of 


. _ theſe native principles, that the purpoſes. of thoſe, 


to whoſe enormities the preſent occaſion directs 
our thoughts, could be purſued and accompliſhed. 
They- craftaly rendered the religious temper of the 
nation an inſtrument of outrage, and employed it 
as a veil for their licentiouſneſs; they mixed an 
inyeteracy - againſt Popery with the excited fervors 
of a vindictive zeal, and thus called forth the wild 
and unrelenting ſpirit of Fanaticiſm. They then 
proceeded to ſubſtitute a fierce perſecution for the 
mild dictates of Chriſtianity, and artfully and impi- 
ouſly perſuaded their infatuated followers, that the 
cauſe of religion demanded and ſanctioned violent 
and mercileſs meaſures ; that the crimes of a traitor 
were ſuggeſted by divine inſpiration, and that the 
hand of the aſſaſſin was lifted at the command of 
Heaven. The very- language of our holy Scriptures 
was prophaned, to give an air of ſanctity to the 
moſt virulent malignity ; to brand with infamy and 
to overwhelm with anathemas the ſupporters of 
Monarchy—the members of the eſtabliſhed Church. 
This violation of divine and human laws, if it had 
ariſen from the common incentives to the commiſ- 
ſion of crimes, would have excited general condenan- 
ation and abhorrence. But when the ſacred name 
of Religion was uſurped to promote inſurrection and 


bloodſhed, 
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bloodſhed, when Piety was fallaciouſly held up to 
juſtify rebellion and regicide, Treaſon triumphed 
through the abuſe of conſcience. 


But before theſe enemies of our monarchy could 
overthrow it, they found it neceſſary to add the 
mockery of reaſon to the prophanation of religion. 
Rebellion, according to its uſual craft, aſſumed the 
impoſing air of ſcience, and laid down its principles, 
its definitions and axioms, to demonſtrate a neceſſity 
for inſurrection and flaughter. In this manner were 
framed new definitions of allegiance, new diſtinc- 
tions of the King's power in and out of parliament, 
and new notions of ordinances. The puritanical 
aſſembly of divines inſidiouſſy taught, that the 
King was obliged to conform himſelf to the will 
and underſtanding of the Parliament : the leaders 
of the republican party pretended imminent peril to 
juſtify extraordinary precaution—the cauſe was hypo- 
thetical, the proceedings were real: the people were 
taught to apprehend danger from the court, that 
they might be brought to concur in what were ſaid 
to be the only means of ſafety. An audacious and 
deſigning caſuiſtry was thus aſſiduouſly employed to 
warp reaſon and law itſelf to a fictitious expediency. 
Open war againſt the King was an- outrage too great 
for the majority of the people to digeſt, who ſtill 
held rationally and conſcientiouſly, as well as law- 
fully, their juſt regard and true allegiance to their 
Sovereign. But they were miſled by an artful mix- 
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ture of truth with falſhood. The enemies of the King 
firſt required the people to acknowledge that, if he 
ſhould levy war to deſtroy religion and government, 
ſuch reſiſtance ought to be made as would preſerve 
the kingdom: they then aſſumed that their own 
fanatical doctrines, and factious proceedings, were 
the religion and government of the country ; and 
thus entangled numbers into a perſuaſion, that, when 
by theſe the King was compelled to reſort to force, 
in defence of the Britiſh throne and conſtitution, 
he broke his coronation. oath, and diſſolved his go- 
vernment, and, that all thoſe who afliſted him were 
traitors to their country. 


Theſe and ſuch arguments, by which the minds 
of the unwary multitude, and even of many men 
of rank and ability, were miſled, were conducted 
and propagated in ſuch a manner as to gain exten- 
five and powerful influence. Every thing relating 
to the monarchical part of the conſtitution was 
made the ſubject of diſcuſſion; and as few were 
capable of clear and ſafe reaſoning, the minds of 
men, through falſehood and fallacy, were bewildered, 
inſtead of being convinced. 'The pretence was, to 
addreſs and ſatisfy the underſtanding : but when 
attention was once rouſed, the object evidently was, 
to alarm the paſſions, not to direct the judgment 
of the people. While under theſe deluſions many 
were deceived into acts of violence, the agents who 
had practiſed them deviſed a method of ſanQioning 

what 
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what they had effected. They found in their voca- 
bulary of ſedition fair names for foul deeds, and 
terms of virulent opprobrium to revile what they 
were active to deſtroy. Liberty and patriotiſm were 
new names for licentiouſneſs and rebellion; and 
loyalty and pure religion were called thraldom and 
popery. The authors of political miſchief, ſtill uſing 
the bold, and indefatigable, and fraudulent exer- 
tions which belong to their character and views, to 
theſe deceitful practices added the hackneyed pre- 
tence of (ſalus populi) public good, which has been 
ſo often employed both by anarchiſts and deſpots ; 
and in this manner the common ſenſe of a great 
part of the nation was baffled and infatuated, and 
many men were betrayed into votes and concluſions, 
which implicated them in conſequences they ab- 
horred. Many even of thoſe who took an active part 
in accompliſhing the King's death, could ill bear 
the cataſtrophe, and will ever remain alarming 
examples of the juſt fate of thoſe men, who involve 
their country in miſchiefs they can neither limit nor 
controul ; and who, while they betray others, * 
pare and accelerate their own ruin. 


| Theſe reflections leave little of the national cala- 
mity to be juſtly imputed to him, whoſe ſufferings 
and virtues are hallowed by the preſent ſolemnity. 
The failures, which ſome have imputed to his con- 
duct, ought rather to be attributed to the preſſure 
of ſuch accumulated difficulties as, perhaps, uw 


=o 
bore with equal weight upon the mind and for- 
tunes of any other man. In his long and laborious 
ſtruggles for the ſafety of his crown and kingdom, 
there is an unparalleled diſplay of piety, wiſdom, 
learning, penetration, and magnanimity ; of the 
dignity and duties of a king, and of the vigilance 
and ability of a ſtateſman. But he was haraſſed 
and betrayed, at the ſame time, by his foes and 
followers. Fraud, falſchood, caſuiſtry, and violence, 
were the conſtant reſources of his enemies : and not 
even the ſkill, fidelity, and activity of his honeſt 
ſupporters could counterbalance the ſelfiſh ambi- 
tion, the factious contentions, and the baſe trea- 
chery of ſome vain, reſtleſs, and perfidious adherents. 


If, while with reverence and compaſſion we con- 
ſecrate his memory, a remark may be admitted 
upon one error into which he was drawn by craft 
and force, it ſhould be made in order to urge to 
mankind, from his high example, an awful admo- 
nition, never, upon momentous occaſions, to act 
againſt their better ſenſe : 1t is the ſacred monitor, 
which God hath placed within us, and muſt not be 
diſobeyed. He yielded up his ſervant againſt his 
heart and againſt his conſcience; aſſured, indeed, 
that the act would lead to the preſervation, not to 
(ne r N of his ſubjects and n. 


We ven thdvotret to a what e is in 
. — and ſpirit of our government, and in our 
national 
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national character, by which the political bleſſings 
we enjoy have been obtained, and by which alone 
they can be preſerved and perpetuated. We owe 
the value and the ſtability of our conſtitutional 
benefits to their being ſought and ſecured upon the 
ſacred baſis of all ſocial happineſs and comfort; and 
we look to the religious principle, and to the ſober 
ſenſe of Engliſhmen, for their ſecurity againſt the 
inroads of vice, and for their protection againſt all 
ſuch attacks as once ſubverted and ſtill threaten them. 
— The experience which this day recalls, and which 
the preſent age ſupplies, forbids us, either through 
careleſſneſs or guilt, to become again a national 
example of the truth of that reproachful obſerva- 
tion, which, with regard to their beſt bleflings, 1s 
but too applicable to the conduct of mankind, 
«© That they muſt feel their loſs to learn their 
value.” | 


In aſſigning the preceding as the chief cauſes of 
the proſperity of this kingdom, it is not meant to 
negle& or deny other cauſes of its advancement and 
celebrity. But leaving them for the philoſophical 
ſtateſman to develope, it may be ſafely afferted 
from the evidence of general hiſtory, as well as from 
the particular fortunes of this country, that national 
piety has been univerſally among mankind the 
ſource and ſupport of all true national welfare. 
Proſperity and renown belonged to Greece in the 
pious ages of Solon and Lycurgus; true greatneis 
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ized the ſeverity of Roman virtue; and, while 
they obediently followed his commandments, milk 
and honey flowed round the ſervants of Jehovah. 
We preſume not to foretel the permanence of 
Britiſh | proſperity : but we maintain, that, if the 
people of this land ſuffer any ſtate calamity of deep 
and laſting effect, it will be brought upon them 


through the dereliction or decay of ſound, expe- 
rienced, and ſettled principles. 


In their religious principles and their common 
ſenſe, in theſe native guardians of the national 
welfare alone, the inhabitants of this country ſhould 
now ſeek for prudence and fortitude, to contem- 
plate their difficulties with diſcretion, and to ſuſtain 
them with conſtancy. Theſe principles duly con- 
fulted, will qualify us for what our preſent circum- 
ſtances require ; they will diſpoſe us, while we feel 
the afflicting ſcourge, to acknowledge the neceſſary 
protection of war; they will make us cautious and 
earneſt to preſerve from degeneracy the national 
capacity of defence; and they will direct us to diſ- 


tinguiſh and to emulate the true characters of Britiſh 
worth. 


Under their ſalutary influence, while we lament, 
with all the tenderneſs which humanity claims or 
feels, the horrors and devaſtation of war, its con- 
ſumption of wealth and ſtrength, the blood of thoſe 
who fall, and the ſorrows of thoſe who ſurvive, 
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ſtill we ſhall (in addition to the ſecurity of religion, 
property, and life,) acknowledge, that conſequences 
may proceed from it, and to this realm do proceed 
from it, which are not to be ſo deeply lamented. It 
has employed riches, which otherwiſe riſing to ſuper 
fluity, and diſſipated in luxury or hoarded in avarice, 
might have debilitated the force, and ſunk the vir- 
tue of the nation. He who duly reflects upon the 
ſtability of national happineſs and proſperity, will 
feel more ſolicitude for the conſequences of eaſe 
and opulence, than for the reſult of virtuous, though 
coſtly ſtruggles for national ſafety and for national 
honour. Since political ſecurity, from the ſinfulneſs 
of the world, muſt be maintained by military force, 
we cannot with reaſon wholly regret an honour- 
able warfare, which trains and diſciplines the brayery 
of our countrymen, and thus furniſhes to the king- 
dom the juſt means of ſelf-defence. 


Nor is it leſs the dictates of piety and wiſdom in 
the people of this land, that they ſhould be anx- 
iouſly careful they do not, by home-bred degeneracy, 
counteract or weaken the exertions and character of 
thoſe who are the great bulwark of all they hold 
dear; that they do not thus invalidate the ſpirit 
and deeds of thoſe, who, fearleſs from a familiarity 
with dangers, enduring from the experience of 
hardſhips, and benevolent from their ignorance of 
deceit, by their intrepidity, their conſtancy, their 
ſimplicity, have ſo nobly contributed to raiſe and 
: E maintain 
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maintain the moral, as well as the martial charac- 
ter of their country, | 
In order to dxenpthen or aides thoſe virtues by 
which alone the falutary laws and envied liberty of 
this kingdom can now be preſerved vigorous and in- 
violate; we are directed by the influence of the 
ſame principles to ſtudy and to follow the beſt ex- 
amples of Britiſh worth: and if we muſt regret any 
modern deficiency of ſuch examples, we ſhall not 
regret the coarſe habits, the military ſpirit and 
hardihood of that hoſpitable, but haughty and in- 
tractable character, which, ſoftened by diſtance, we 
are inclined to revere for its antiquity : but we ſhall 
regret, (and deep muſt be ſuch regret,) all that is 
wanting to the preſent times of that mild, firm, 
and collected ſpirit, which, deriving courage from 
nature, confidence from truth, and patience from 
Chriſtianity, in councils, in the field, and on the 
ſcaffold, animated and enabled our pious anceſtors 
to plead, to combat, and to die for what we happily 
enjoy in the Britiſh conſtitution. 


But all our reflections on theſe important ſub- 
jects end in our humiliation before God: they lead 
us to attribute the proſperity and the calamities of 
kingdoms to their ſtate of virtue or corruption. 
That national ſufferings are the juſt puniſhment of 
prophane and careleſs living, is an awful truth im- 
ern upon our minds by a long train of melancholy 

exam 
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examples, from the ſcenes of captivity and ſorrow 
by the waters of Babylon, to the ſeat of bloodſhed 
and confuſion. on the banks of the Seine. Hence 
to our own country its particular hiſtory now brings 
home a ſolemn warning. It ſuppreſſes all national 
boaſt in the preſent generation, that, from their ſin - 
fulneſs they ſcarcely retain what they ought to- 
augment ; and admoniſhes them to fear puniſhment, 
if, with all the advantages they poſſeſs, they ſhall 
deliver up their country's talent unimproved, and 
tranſmit no more of public piety and its effects 
to their deſcendants, than they have received from 
their forefathers. Since, therefore, in conſcious 
guilt we muſt dread afflictions, with penitence and 
prayer we 1mplore Almighty God to avert from us 
the viſitation of his wrath, which we have deſerved ; 
and, grateful for paſt deliverances to his gracious 
power, and warned by his goodneſs to atone for 
our offences by our future obedience, we approach 
his throne in firm reliance on his might, and. un 


humble hopes of his mercy.. 
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